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rightful place in the front rank 
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THE RISKS THEY RUN 
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This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.’ Solignum 
A N T I ‘@] U i G A L L a i i - $ ae oer Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
A very choice Chippendale Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase with drop wing demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
ends, surmounted with shaped fret pediment with scroll and carved leat end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 
device ; the lower part fitted with secretaire, all in original condition, including : 
brass handles. Circa 1760. Length 5‘ 103”. Depth 2° 23". Height e* 3". Solignum Ltd., Donington House, Ke avoid Me Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
All Pieces in Harrods Antique Galleries are guaranteed genuine. 0) FI UM E 
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British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 





TROOPS OF THE NEW WORLD IN ANCIENT GREEK SURROUNDINGS: AMERICAN TROOPS PASSING THE RUINS OF THE 


TEMPLE OF POSEIDON AND THE BASILICA AT PA{STUM, 


Allied troops, on their way towards Naples, passed by the ruins of Poseidonia on 
the coast, among the most ancient and imposing of the Hellenic world—an event 
that could not, have been foreseen by any of the ancient oracles! It was a flourishing 
city in 540 B.C., founded by Achawans and Argives, but in 273 B.C. came under 
Roman rule and its name changed to Pastum. To-day it is called Pesto. Above 
are seen two famous temples, the further one, standing out with a pediment, called 


FORMERLY POSEIDONIA. 


the temple of Poseidon (Neptune), built about 420 B.C., one of the noblest specimens 
of Doric fluted columns extant. Nearer, is seen in part the so-called Basilica, with 
fifty columns, the earliest temple of Poseidonia, probably early sixth century B.C. 
Here a fragment of a dedication to Poseidon revealed that this was his temple and 
not the other. The marching soldiers were doubtless, however, thinking more of 
modern German snipers than classic ruins as they passed these monuments 
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HE debate which followed the Prime Minister’s 
recent war statement in the House of Commons 
showed a certain confusion of thought and something 
approaching a division of opinion. Conservative 
Members supported the Government view that it 
was right and proper to sign an armistice with the 
royal and Badoglio Government of Italy, and to 
co-operate with it in the task of expelling the Germans 
from the peninsula. Labour back-benchers—or sucli 
of them as intervened in the debate— 
seemed to think that any dealing with, 
even the acceptance of surrender from, 
those who have at any time co-operated 
with Mussolini was an accursed thing which 
could not be countenanced by decent men. 
Both points of view were very intelligible. 
On the one hand was the old practice and 
principle of accepting the man who turns 
King’s evidence to expose and destroy the 
wrongdoer. It has been pursued in this 
country for centuries, and, though it leads 
often to distasteful and embarrassing situa- 
tions, it has never been suggested, so far 
as I am aware, that it ought to be or could 
be abolished. The wings of the law are 
large and embrace all who obey the law, 
regardless —if the law pronounces it so—of 
the past. On the other hand, it seemed 
strange, on the face of it, that we should 
show any favour at this stage to those who 
a few months or even weeks ago were 
actively or passively furthering the cause 
of our deadly enemies. Which is the right 
viewpoint ? The answer, I think, can be 
found by asking oneself a question. For 
what are we fighting?; or, if one happens 
to be a civilian, for what are we expecting 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF OCTOBER 7, 1843. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the opportunities and free life of others, they 
immediately become bad. But the point I am trying 
to make is that, whatever one’s personal views on the 
matter, this is not what we as a nation are fighting for. 
At least, not what we went to war. for. There are 
plenty of men who enjoyed wealth and privilege of 
some sort before the war who are risking their lives, 
or have already given them, in order to achieve victory. 
They are certainly not doing so in order to abolish 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


even more: the defeat of the enemy. That is why 
they have turned their guns on him and not on 
each other. Indeed, they bleed and die to save one 
another, irrespective of their political views. It is, 
perhaps, sometimes possible to forget this in the heat 
and clamour of party warfare at Westminster. 

Why did Britain go to war in 1939? As I under- 
stand it, because the people of this country and their 
duly elected leaders were of the opinion, after repeated 
and unmistakable evidence, that the rulers 
of Germany, with or without the consent 
of the hulk of the German people, were 
resolved to impose their will on the rest of 











the world regardless of international treaties, 
rights and agreed law. We took up arms 
as a people, and undertook inexpressible 
sacrifices and sufferings because we were 
unwilling to allow the law of the jungle 
to prevail on earth. Either that is true 
or all our talk about broken faith and 
pledges is so much hypocrisy, as our 
enemies maintain it is. We are not out to 
destroy Hitler merely because he believes 
in human inequality, but because, in pursuit 
of his belief, he has trampled down every 
rule and morality that men have devised 
in the course of centuries to prevent this 
world of converging faiths, races and 
interests from becoming a shambles. We 
should have fought him-just the same if 
he had resorted to the same brute means 
to enforce on his neighbours his belief 
in abstract equality, just as 150 years ago 
we fought the gangsters, murderers and 
perjurers who set up their untrammelled 
will as the sole interpretation and arbiter 
of the great principles of the French Revo- 








our~ fellow-countrymen to sacrifice their { 
lives ? After all, it is expecting a good deal i 
of a man to ask him to give up his life. 
And, Left or Right, we have no right to 
expect other men to die—and enforce 
their obligation to do so by law— 
merely to further our own particular, 
and by no means necessarily their, a“ 
political opinions. At least, if we do, 
we put ourselves unwittingly in the 
same boat as Hitler. 

Unless I am mistaken, most of 
those who criticised the Prime Minister 
on this issue were strongly of opinion 
that the Italian monarchy, in the 
immortal phrase of ‘1066 and All 
That,”’ was ‘‘a bad thing.”” While 
approving or, at any rate, accepting 
constitutional monarchy in _ this 
country, they are opposed to it on 
principle in every other land. They 
also appear to object strongly to pro- 
fessional soldiers—at least, of the officer 
class—landowners, industrialists and 
‘‘ upper-’’ and “‘ middle-class ’’ persons 
generally. Any policy which  acci- 
dentally protects or even ensures the 
existence of such is, in their opinion, 
to be deplored; any policy which 
punishes, mulcts or destroys them to 
be applauded. In such a view, the 
monarchist and Badoglio Government 
must be rooted out, not so much 
because it is composed of persons 
who condoned war against this country 
and paid lip-service to Fascism, but 
because it consists of well-to-do and 
privileged people. And wealth and 
privilege are accounted utterly wrong 
and their enjoyment a crime against g 
humanity. 

This may well be so. My mind is too divided 
to be able to pronounce judgment. So far as I am 
willing to hazard one, it is that in this world of inherent, 
natural and, so far as I can see, unavoidable inequality, 
privilege and wealth of some sort or another (whether 
that of dukes or trade unions officials or commissars) 
are no more evil in themselves than superlatively good 
teeth or exceptionally acute brains, but that, wherever 
they are used—as they all too frequently are—to limit 
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engraving is composed 
men, Sheriffs and other civic officers on the platform. The Lord 
he Aldermen, who have served the office of Sheriff, by the liverymen of the City Companies 
in Common Hall, two aldermen being submitted to the Court of Aldermen for final selection. 
Aldermen—-there are twenty-six—are elected for life, and the 206 common councillors are annually elected. 
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“THE ELECTION OF THE LORD MAYOR—GUILDHALL YARD.” 


lution. Napoleon and Hitler may have 
proclaimed that they were fighting for very 
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“THE ELECTION OF THE LORD MAYOR—THE HUSTINGS IN GUILDHALL.” 


In view of the recent ceremony pertaining to the election of the new Lord Mayor of London— 

Alderman Sir Frank Newson-Smith—it is interesting to see that same ceremony as it was enacted 
years ago. Apparently the procedure is materiall 

hall Yard (top engraving) no longer takes place. 


all privilege and wealth, including their own, even 
though they have, with open eyes, for the time being 
sacrificed their own enjoyment of these things. There 
were die-hard Tories in the ditches before Mareth 
and on the Salerno beaches, as well as ardent Radicals. 
They were not there, as I see it, expressly to further 
the cause either of Toryism or Radicalism. That they 
may wish to see their respective political faiths 
triumph I can well believe. But they desire something 


the same, except that the scene in Guild- 
he crowd in the foreground of our lower 
of the Liverymen and Common Councillors, facing the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
Mayor is chosen yearly from 


different things, yet in resisting them we 
and our fathers took up arms for the same 


thing. “All our struggles for 
liberty,’”’ said the wise Disraeli, 
“ “smack of law.” 
‘a This, I believe, is the real issue, 


and the only test by which these 
momentous questions can be tried. 
Does the condonation of past offences 
| by lesser wrong-doers conduce to the 
restoration of peace, law and order in 
the world, or does it not? For this 
| last, not the radical millennium or 
| the Marxist Revolution is what we, 
as a people, are fighting for, what we 
H resolved to sacrifice our personal 
peace and happiness for, and what 
i} we built our national unity around. 
And the latter, let it be remembered, 
was for a free and multi-opinionated 
ii! | people no easy matter. 
fy | In other words, it is not the 
fy! function of Britain to impose any 
il particular set of political conditions 
: on the rest of mankind, any more 
than it is the business of a. policeman. 
I doubt very much, in any case, 
whether we possess, or shall ever 
possess, the power to do so, Our 
business is to get a troubled world 
back to peaceful and law-abiding 
ways and habits. When the rough, 
house is quieted, it will be time 
enough to decide, in conjunction 
with our neighbours, how the world 
is to be governed. If, in the 
meantime, in pursuit of the difficult 
and dangerous task of knocking down 
and apprehending the big bully who 
for the past five years and more has been raising Cain 
in Europe, we find that the help of any of his late 
accomplices is likely to hasten the process and save 
needless blood and suffering, it seems only common 
sense to take it. For every day the resistance of 
Germany and Japan is prolonged, the greater the 
misery and suffering of the rest of mankind and the 
harder the task of rebuilding civilisation when victory 
has been won. 
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ANCIENT POMPEII— 
AN AERIAL VIEW: 
NOW ENTERED BY 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


1900 


SCALE in YARDS 
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DOMPEII, whose classic ruins have moved 
myriads of pilgrims, was first noted, ; : 
historically in 310 B.C., but the ancient wall i — — 
and the Greek temple (estimated sixth cen- tak ie A=, SN I 
tury B.C.) prove greater antiquity. In 79 A.D. ; ; Meare 
it met its doom during the eruption of Vesu- i ‘ : 
vius, when scorie descended in vast masses 
féllowed by burning ashes mixed with water, 
burning the city and burying it deep under 
a solid lava formation, whereby it was entirely 
deserted and even forgotten until in 1748 
chance discoveries led to. excavation. Mov- 
able relics found and the more important 
frescoes were gradually moved to Naples 
Museum, but since then excavation has pro- 
ceeded until the present war checked work, 
for much still remains buried. Pompeii has 
long been classed as one of the world’s won- 
ders, because, although a dead city, roofless, i 
its buildings like boxes with the lids off, it : -_ 
still looked fresh and as though, with some: — coe 
ifdustry, its temples, colonnades, theatres H HOUSE of 2 
and dwelling-houses, with their fresh-coloured — 
fresco walls, and even the streets with their 
deep chariot-ruts cut into the lava paving, 
might be restored to their primeval beauty, set 
amid vineyards, with majestic Vesuvius 
looming near by. It took the visitor back, in 
one breath, to the dawn of Christianity and 
earlier yet. Unhappily, the exigencies of 
war have not left ancient Pompeii scatheless. 
A bomb crater has just spared the ancient 
amphitheatre, but the forum and museum 
and most of the recently excavated sites 
have been damaged. The Germans, in retreat, 
even pillaged some of the ancient relics. 
Our aerial view shows Pompeii looking from 
south-east towards north-west, and the effect 


is curiously like cities bombed in the present 
war, such as Cologne or Hamburg. OF POMPEII, PROVIDING A KEY TO THE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH BELOW. THE MAIN STREETS AND OUTSTANDING 


SITES, SUCH AS THE FORUM, GREAT THEATRE, STABIAN BATHS, TEMPLE OF APOLLO, ETC., ARE ALL NAMED. 
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ANCIENT POMPEII, LOOKING ALMOST AS IF IT HAD SUFFERED A MODERN BOMBARDMENT FROM THE AIR, ITS BUILDINGS LIKE BOXES WITHOUT LIDS: THE FAMOUS CITY 
DESTROYED BY VESUVIUS IN 79 A.D., AND ENTERED, AFTER HEAVY FIGHTING, BY BRITISH TROOPS ON SEPTEMBER 29. 
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THE DAMAGE TO BERLIN’S INDUSTRIES BY R.A.F. ATTACKS. 
ONE HUNDRED IMPORTANT TARGETS HIT IN THREE RAIDS. 
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7 THE MARIENDORF GAS WORKS—THIRD.* LARGEST 
Ye. BERLIN. TWO GIANT GAS-HOLDERS (TOP, RIGHT) HAVE 
(LEFT.) HEAVY R.A.F, ] BEEN COMPLETELY BURNT OUT, WHILST MANY OF THE 
BOMB DAMAGE IN i BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN ‘GUTTED BY FIRE OR BLASTED 
BERLIN: THE STEG- ; °. BY HIGH EXPLOSIVE. Fn 
LITZ AREA, NEAR THE ; 9 <—~~———--—----------—--------- + + ----—----- 
FRIEDENAU STATION. 
THE MANY SMALL, 
DARK PATCHES, GIV BOUT one hundred factories or industrial premises 
ING A HONEYCOMB were damaged in the last three R.A.F.’ attacks on 
EFFECT, SHOW TH Berlin, which took place on the nights of August 23, 
LARGE NUMBER OF { August 31 and September 3. No fewer than thirty of these 
BUILDINGS GUTTED. { factories were engineering and electrical plants, the most 
important being the enormous Siemens Works in Siemen- 
stadt, a huge factory town served by three railways. 
Of the buildings in the electro-chemical branch of these 
works, 75 per cent. were burnt to the ground, and fire 
and blast also damaged a great number of other 
buildings and plants. Apart from the thirty electrical 
and engineering works, all engaged on vital war 
production ranging from heavy machinery to delicate 
wireless and X-ray apparatus, sixty-five miscel- 
laneous factories and industrial premises were 
damaged; two firms manufacturing balloon fabric 
and parachutes were demolished; two oil depéts 
seriously blasted, and a large leather warehouse 
partly burnt out. The photographs also show that 
Berlin's third largest gas works, in the Mariendorf 
district, was particularly badly damaged. Two 
gas-holders were burnt out and the pump and meter 
house, by-products plant, the retort houses and 
stores were all either hit or completely destroyed. 
Three more gas works were also hit, as were the 
Unterspree power station, the district electric 
switching station at Schoneberg, and a pumping 
station at Charlottenburg. Railway property in 
various districts suffered heavily. 


THE ASKANIAWERKE A.G. PREMISES IN THE * 
MARIENDORF DISTRICT, -BERLIN. THIS CONCERN, 
SPECIALISING IN OPTICAL AND AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS, HAS SUFFERED VERY HEAVY 
DAMAGE. THE LIGHTER AREAS SHOW WHERE 
BUILDINGS HA SEN C ELY WIPED OUT 
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EES i AR iO a et RGAE PEER NN i SR LILO ARBITRATE TAA IPR 9 SIRES ERB BE OL II A EC IE En IT ETERS ALIEN DEAE ALCO IED 
DAMAGE DONE TO THE SIEMENS AND HALSKE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS PLANT AT SIEMENSTADT. 1. SHOWS THE POSITION OF THE ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PLANT ; 
2. MATERIAL. THIS IS AN OBJECTIVE OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE. / 
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1. SHOWS WHERE MACHINE TOOLS, RANGE- 


Lunt gusqininelesthaunaiaaasunsninglabiinenoanins 
~ IMPORTANT FACTORIES AND INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS BLASTED IN THE CHARLOTTENBURG AND MOABIT DISTRICT OF BERLIN. 
i FINDERS, ETC., WERE PRODUCED; 2. TURBINES; 3. AUTO EQUIPMENT; 4. WELDING; 5. ACCUMULATORS; 6. CHEMICAL FOOD AND PRINTING. A SWEEP OF THE RIVER SPREE 
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THE STORY OF GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL. By ISAAC DON LEVINE.” 


‘“FLYING CRUSADER”’: 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration in the centre of this page is not from the book. 


— I come to the subject of this book I might 
as well say a word about its author—who is 
rather a ‘ Flying Crusader” himself. Mr. Don 
Levine is an enthusiastic American citizen of Jewish 
race and (I think) Russian antecedents who, a few 
years before the war, went to Russia with the hope, 
and even the intention, of finding a Paradise on earth. 
He spent a long time in Moscow, during the period 
of the Plans, the pinchings incident to the Plans, 
and the great Trials and Purges, and came out and 


wrote a book called ‘‘ Assignment to Utopia,” in which 
he was rather wistful about the “ assignment ’’ and 
He was, 


very much disillusioned about the Utopia. 
when he began, a sheer Rousseau-ite, thinking that 
man was naturally good and that only institutions 
(though, where did the institutions come from ?) 
had made him bad. “ Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive’’ was quoted in the House of Commbdns 
by so odd a person as the late Bonar Law when the 
Russian Revolution began, and Mr. Levine went to 
Russia in that frame of mind. 
He found that Utopia had not 
arrived. Had he expected less he 
would have found more; as 
witness what is now happening 
on all the Russian fronts, military, 
political and religious. But his 
spirit was not broken; he liked 
dreams and gallantry ; and now 
he has found a subject to his 
liking in General William Mitchell, 
who was broken for telling the 
United States the truth about 
Air Power. ‘‘ Deprived of rank 
and command,” says that 
admirable commentator, Mr. 
Masefield, in his introduction, 
‘‘by sentence of Court Martial 
in Washington in 1925, Billy 
Mitchell was posthumously 
restored by Congress in February 
1942, and promoted full General. 
His name was vindicated. Pearl 
Harbour, Midway and the battle 
of the Bismarck Sea have proved 
his contention.” 


rs 


The preface goes on: “ As 
Major-General Winans said in 
1942: ‘His vision was justified 


by events, but he was rightly 
tried for insubordination.’ ” 

Why “ rightly ’’ ? There were 
people in this country who cried 
aloud about the importance, the 
determining importance, of air- 
power as soon as there was an 
R.F.C. here. The thing wasn’t 
much discussed in public, because 
the mere mention of keeping the 
Germans disarmed or (alterna- 
tively) preparing against them, 
didn’t suit our local politics, or 
our public, which was chiefly 
engaged with strikes, greyhound- 
racing, cricket, professional foot- 
ball and grumbling in public- 
houses. I could mention old 
flying-men who have gone grey in 
the head and furrowed in the 
face because nobody would listen 
tothem. The “ insubordination,” 
I think, was on the other side. 
You might as well call Mr. 
Churchill “insubordinate” 
because, in speeches and articles, 
he kept on warning us about the 
forthcoming German deluge. 
Mitchell went to the sacrifice 
because the others wouldn’t face 
facts. 

There is, in this book, a good 
deal of local American politics. 
There is a lot in it which will 7s etn 
not be understood by the ordin- 


err “ CAPTAIN D, 
ary English reader, who knows 





*“ Flying Crusader." The story of of “ Circassia.” 
General William Mitchell, Pioneer of Air author, writi 
Power. By Isaac Don Levine. Foreword ; 
by Peter Masefield, (Peter Davies, With 
a Frontispiece. 158.) 


. BONE, C.B.E., 


Line, of which he is now 


principally on life at Sea. 
“ Merchantmen-at-Arms,” 1919; 
journals on seafaring life. 
this immensely popular Commodore of the Anchor Line as he is to-day at the 
years in active employment as a seaman. Sir Muirhead Bone says, justifiably, that 


nothing about America. There are many names in 
it which do not matter over here, where (alas!) we 
have our own political squabbles, and our own illusions, 
and our own fantastic local prejudices, and our own 
absurd risks. But serving soldiers and sailors and 
flying-men, whose lives and deaths are determined 
by politicians all the world over (and I am not forgetful 
of the fact that in certain countries the serving men 
are as mad as the politicians), will understand 
Mr. Levine’s last words about Billy Mitchell, who was 
the greatest military theoretician (I can hardly include 
Severski) which America has produced since Admiral 
Mahan, whose great book should be compulsory in 
all English schools. ‘‘ No monument stands over the 
grave of Billy Mitchell. But history began to erect 
its own monument almost from the moment of his 
death. In the Rhineland, in Ethiopia, in Spain, and 
in China the flames destined to envelop the globe 
were about to burst. While the nation was absorbed 
in a frantic quest for economic security, the world was 





COMMODORE ANCHOR LINE”: 
BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 


His Publications include ‘ 
“Capstan Bars,” 
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A PIONEER OF AIR POWER. 


A PORTRAIT OF 


This very excellent portrait of Captain Bone, by his brother, Sir 
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GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL AS A _ BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


IN 


articles to various 
uirhead Bone, 
¢ sixty- nine, and after atv tn three 
‘rather proud of the drawing.” 





1918: HIS 





HIS BROTHER 


Captain David William Bone entered the Merchant Service in 1890, serving seven years in sail and joining the Anchor 
Commodore, in 1899. He was promoted to a command in 1915  magh is at present Master 
Apart from his seafaring activities, which recently Jwon him the C.B.E., 
* The Brassbounder,” 1910: 
He has also contributed man 


AMAZING 





LIFE- STORY IS TOLD IN 
MR. ISAAC DON LEVINE’S BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Summing up General Mitchell’s career, 
Mr. Peter Masefield, in his foreword to 
Mr. Levine’s book, says: “. . his name 
will be remembered for four. things which 
showed his remarkable prevision in the 
early 1920’s: (1) His advocacy of an 
unified Air Force such as exists in the 
R.A.F. ...; (2) his plea for an unified 
command of air, land and sea forces; 
(3) his demonstration of the vulnerability 
of the capital ship when caught without 
air cover and exposed to attack from the 
air; (4) his ae yn ye on quality in —. 

ment, personnel and direction as 
essentials of an Air Force.” In 1918 
Mitchell, holding a ae Sees ?—~ 
in France, was in com all 
United States Air units in that Suny, 
and for the attack on the A in 
September 1918 he commanded, under 
General Trenchard, the biggest concentra- 
tion of Allied Air Forces ever assembled in 
that war. In 1925 Mitchell was court- 
martialled for insubordination, and in 
1936 he died. In 1942 he was posthumously 
restored by Congress, promoted full General, 
and the U.S. Army Air Forces named their 
new North American B-25 bomber the 

“* Mitchell ” to commemorate his name. 
Pinte Repredveet from the book ‘*FI 4 
Crusader,” by Courtesy of the Publi 
Messrs. Peter Si. 


already racing madly towards a 
realisation of Mitchell’s worst 
fears for the security of America 
and civilisation, And the blind 
age against which he had stood so 
unflinchingly, and which had 
broken him on its wheel, was 
itself to be shattered on the 
morrow. No commentator could 
have devised a more fitting 
epitaph for his monument than 
the following lines, written a bare 
eight months later by the anony- 
mous hard in the Office of War 
Information that drew the report 
in October 1942 on the nation’s 
military and naval aircraft : 
THE CouNTRY PaID IN 
BLoop AND DEFEAT FOR THE 
DETERMINED BLINDNESS OF 
THE PEACEFUL YEARS. 


But there is nothing partic- 


ularly American about that. It 


applies to all peace-loving nations ; 
they simply won’t believe there 
are wolves outside, because they 
can’t see why anyone, with so 
short a span of life and under- 
neath the great canopy of the 
Starlit night, should want to be 
a wolf. Jacky Fisher, in this 
country, at least lived long enough 
to see what he said proved right. 
Mr. Churchill (and suppose he had 
been run over by a tram in 1913 ?) 
has lived long enough, after 
preaching long years in the wilder- 
Ness, not merely to secure agree- 
ment, but to take control. Let us 
hope that, after this bloody battle 
is all over, the Western world, so 
decent and tame, will not once 
more be covered with Cassandras. 
We can’t expect all the luck all 
the time—as Abraham Lincoln, 
at this juncture, might have said. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF NORTHERN ITALY: FROM LOMBARDY TO ROME. 
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TALY’S ERSTWHILE ALLIES, NOW HER FOES: MOTORISED S.S. UNITS PATROLLING AN ALMOST P ee 
DESERTED STREET IN THE CITY OF PAVIA. 
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ARMED S.S. UNITS BEFORE THE GATES OF ANCIENT PARMA, IN LOMBARDY, WHERE 
THEY DISARMED THE ITALIAN GARRISON AFTER SHORT RESISTANCE. 
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A HEAVY GERMAN GUN IN A STREET IN THE SUBURBS OF 
PAVIA, NEAR MILAN, WHERE ARE LARGE IRON FOUNDRIES %% OF MILAN. THE PEOPLE STUDIOUSLY IGNORE THEIR™ 
AND A CONSIDERABLE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION. 4 NEW MASTERS. CLASHES HAVE TAKEN PLACE HERE. * 





*. IN MILAN, CENTRE OF RESISTANCE TO FASCIST AND 7 
NAZI, ITALY’S SECOND CITY. A GERMAN rank A 
PASSING THE FAMOUS DUOMO, ITS CREW ON THE ALERT. 
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ye ROME: GERMAN PARATROOPS TAKING UP POSITIONS BEFORE THE ROME MINISTRY 
if OF INNER AFFAIRS. ALL THESE PICTURES EMANATE FROM AN ENEMY SOURCE. 
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GERMAN OPERATIONS AGAINST ROME: AMMUNITION AND SUPPLIES BEING SENT UP Za 
TO ADVANCE POSITIONS WHILE STREET FIGHTING PROCEEDS AGAINST ITALIAN RESISTERS. 
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The above pictures throw a certain light on what is happening in the parts of 
Northern Italy which, at present, are occupied by the Germans. The true state of 
affairs since Rommel's troops established their control there is obscure; that there 
has been some resistance is indisputable, and the Germans themselves admit it, but 
what is clear is that the threat’of resistance and sabotage is grave enough to be a 
factor in the military situation. In Rome, the Germans found an accomplice in the 





person of General Count Calvi di Bergolo, the commandant of the garrison, but in 
the north all orders are given by the German generals themselves, or by the German 
Consul-General in Milan. One thing is quite certain, however: nowhere, throughout 
the length and breadth of Italy, are the Germans welcome, and the attempt to 
resurrect Fascism has been a fiasco. There .is little to choose between Italy and 
any other occupied country in Europe. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE BATTLE OF SALERNO: 
AN ALLIED VICTORY AGAINST STRONG DEFENCES. 
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= 
?} THE FIFTH ARMY IN ACTION IN THE CRUCIAL BATTLE OF SALERNO: A 155-MM. HOWITZER OF THE U.S. ARMY 
f AT MONTECORVINO SHELLING THE ENEMY IN MOUNTAIN POSITIONS FROM A FOREST COVER. THE ENEMY HALF-TRACKED TROOP-CARRIER SEEN IN 


EVIDENCE OF PRECISION BOMBING BY WELLINGTONS: A ROAD JUNCTION 
TOWARDS NAPLES OBLITERATED BY OUR BOMBERS AT CASTELNUOVO. 


THE FIRST BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS ENCAGED AT MONTECORVINO, AMONG THEM 
PANZER GRENADIERS, WHOSE TANKS WERE KNOCKED OUT BY ALLIED GUNS. 


—_—~~ +--+ i 


The critical battle of Salerno, in which losses on both sides were fairly heavy, 
ended after a critical 72 hours of attack and counter-attack in the retreat of 
Kesselring and his strongly entrenched forces of. picked men. If ever an 
attacking army, making an amphibious landing to effect a bridgehead, was 


THE CREW OF THE NEAR 6-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN. 


3 THE ONWARD PUSH FPOM SALERNO: U.S. TROOPS ENTERING A WRECKED SQUARE 
IN ACERNO, EXAMINING EVERY DOOR AND WINDOW FOR POSSIBLE ENEMY SNIPERS. 
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“HERE IS AN ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH OF OPERATIONS IN THE SALERNO-NAPLES AREA. 
IT IS DESCRIBED AS INFANTRY ADVANCING TO ATTACK ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITS. ¢ 
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at a disadvantage, it was the Fifth U.S. Army, under General Mark Clark, 
with considerable British supports. Kesselring knew beforehand exactly where 
the Allies must land, commanded the hilly heights, selected all vantage points 
with heavy artillery trained on the beaches, and had an ample supply of 
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N this country the seasons are ill-defined. 
Up to mid-September it is often high 
summer; after mid-November it is some- 
times hard winter. October is the only 
whole month which can definitely be allotted 
to autumn, though this is not true through- 
out the hemisphere. But at all events 
autumn must now be said to have arrived, 
here and elsewhere. This in itself will have 
effects upon the war. The nights are growing 
longer ; gales at sea are to be expected; troops in the 
open will already be subject to discomfort; heavy and 
low-lying ground may become soaked, so that it will be 
difficult for vehicles to use the cart-tracks of which they 
availed themselves in dry weather and still more difficult 
to cross open downs, as they frequently did in summer ; 
conditions for long-distance flying may deteriorate. But 
this intermediate season is generally short, and it is one 
during which we must be looking forward to the coming 
winter. This takes different forms in different regions, 


but there is hardly any in which it is not more unfavour- 
except possibly Finland, 


able to military operations, 
where it has been more 
usual for campaigns to 
take place in winter than 
in any other season. Even 
in Russia, where two great 
winter campaigns have 
taken place, it is probable 
that fewer troops have 
remained in open country 
during that season than in 
summer. Germany has, 
when she has been per- 
mitted to do so, used winter 
as a season of recuperation 
and for the production of 
new weapons. It may be 
of interest to consider in 
what spirit and with what 
intentions she is facing the winter now inginding, 
Russia is a theatre where. the seasons are sharply 
defined. At this moment the period of wet is 
approaching, or has already arrived. This has more 
significance in some regions than in others. In the 
Pripet marshes, for instance, it means that military 
movement is over until next summer ; for it is a 
fallacy to suppose that tanks can operate over 
these frozen swamps in winter. But in general it 
means that the ground will become more and 
more wet and holding until it is bound by the 
hard frosts, and that during this period military 
operations will become more and more circum- 
scribed. It has evidently been Germany’s hope 
that the Russians will be stretched, pretty well at 
the end of their tether, during this season, and 
that the Germans will be able to take up a new 
line and hold it with reduced forces. It is 
probable also that Germany hopes for a quieter 
winter in the East than last year, because the 
Russian communications will be so much longer 
and will cross a broad and completely devastated 
zone, the scene of the summer campaign and of the 
German retreat. I have never expected the new 
German front to follow the Dnieper, because it did 
not appear to provide a suitable line, and because 





A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF COS, 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


Yet the northern Apennines, and still more the valley of 
the Po, have witnessed many winter campaigns in the past. 

Germany is on the defensive. That statement is by 
itself a commonplace, but its precise implications are not 
so clear. In my belief, it means that she has abandoned 
the hope of obtaining a military decision against Russia, 
certainly for a long time to come, and intends to stand 
purely on the defensive in the eastern theatre, while 
opposing and, if she is able to, defeating, the invasion by 
the British and Americans of the European territories 
which she occupies. For that purpose she must, by hook 
or by crook, transfer forces westward from the Russian 


RECENTLY SEIZED BY THE BRITISH. 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
GERMANY’S WINTER PROGRAMME. 





THE GERMANS HAVE LAUNCHED FIERCE AIR 
AND PARATROOP ATTACKS TO RECOVER THIS IMPORTANT AIR BASE. 


Oct. 9,. 1943 


the Battle of the Atlantic. They may be 
furnished with appliances which will render 
Allied methods of detection less efficacious. 
The long winter nights are, in any case, 
favourable to submarine attacks, Here we 
have another grim struggle in front of us. We 
shall not be fighting to save ourselves from 
starvation, as was at one time the case, 
because our nourishment has been fairly well 
secured, but we shall be fighting to keep open 
the Atlantic routes to the reinforcements and munitions of 
the United States, and if these were prevented from reaching 
the Old World Germany would not feel the weight of the 
superior Allied resources. Men and weapons are of service 
only if they can be brought to the regions where there is 
fighting to be done. On land, every effort will be made to 
take advantage of the worsening weather, to inflict the maxi- 
mum loss upon the attackers while so far as possible hus- 
banding the resources of the defence. We have seen at 
Salerno how such an opportunity may be used, and though 
we wrested the initiative out of Germany’s hand on that 
occasion the margin was none too wide. In the air, Germany’s 
power does not seem to 
bring within the bounds of 
possibility a counter-offen- 
sive bearing any relation 
to the offensive to which 
she is now being subjected; 
but by the use of new 
methods, which are cer- 
tainly at least in the 
experimental stage, she 
may cause us more trouble 
and suffering. 

Then the economic 
factor. We have heard 
much in the past about 
the eastward movement of 
war industry. That is 
scattered far and wide, 





> and many of the sites are not satisfactory from the 
point of view of transport and raw materials. There 
is one district, however, suitable in this respect and 
as well protected from Allied bombing as any 
Germany can find. This is Upper Silesia, already 
the scene of considerable pig-iron production and 
the site of a great coal-field. One of the chief 
weapons produced in the new factories which are 
being established here and elsewhere is the anti- 
aircraft gun of various types. Again, in these 
scattered arsenals of the east, camouflage is largely 
employed, and even what is called “ tactical ” 
camouflage—cover which prevents the airman pick- 
ing up his target easily even though he may have 
its exact position on the map—is very valuable 
protection. Germany’s labour resources are enor- 
mous, though some are of indifferent quality, and 
she is continually adding to them. Even in the past 
few weeks she has been transferring Italians to her 
own country. Some people questioned my belief 
that if Italy were driven out of the war Germany 
would keep her Italian labourers, but now she is 
adding to their numbers. She is going to make a 
strenuous effort this winter to keep her pro- 
duction at the highest possible level, despite 











the bombing offensive, and in some directions 





it seemed likely that the pressure of the Russian 
pursuit would be strong enough to force a passage. 
I may have been in error here. The Germans have 
been making a strong stand on the Dnieper. There 


AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE ISLAND OF COS, 
FROM TURKEY. 
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EAST OF THE CAPITAL IS A FLAT PLAIN, AN 
BASE FOR AEROPLANES AGAINST CRETE AND RHODES. 





have been vague reports of Russian bridgeheads p 
on the west bank, but I think these have been 
exaggerated. As I write, 
the most promising ven- 
ture of this sort seems to 
be the establishment of 
Russian forces on an island 
in the neighbourhood of 
Kiev. There have also been 
neutral reports that Hitler 
has commanded a final 
stand, But on the whole 
I am inclined to think that 
the Dnieper line will be 
abandoned before winter. 
In Italy, the Germans, 
having been defeated in 
their effort to drive the 
Fifth Army into the sea, 
have fought a series of 
delaying actions, chiefly 
round Salerno, They have 
been defeated once again 
in their effort to hold the 
mountain pass on the road 
from Salerno to Naples, 
and, having lost their second battle, have drawn off and 
abandoned the great port. It is probable that they will repeat 
this strategy a little further north, and their next stand 
may be on the Volturno, which runs through a marshy 
plain, dominated from the north by an isolated limestone 
mass called Monte Massico, whose vines were appreciated 
by Horace. On the east coast the Allies have met with 
much less resistance, but the conformation of the country, 
with its great mountain spine from which numerous 
irregular ribs stretch out towards either coast, tends to 
divorce operations on the flanks and greatly limits their 
interaction. When I say that the Germans will repeat 
their strategy, I mean that the Allies will again have to 
encounter stern and skilful resistance on the line most 
favourable to the defence, but that this resistance is un- 
likely to be prolonged to the last, and that the enemy will 
try once more to extricate his forces without subjecting 
them to the heavy losses inseparable from a fight to a finish. 
Then—or such'is my view—-he will once more endeavour 
to elude us under cover of demolitions. The weather will 
have its effect in Italy also, and the prospects of operations 
among or astride the northern Apennines are not enticing. 


AN INLAND TOWNSHIP OF 


cos: 


September 15 the British occupied Cos, the small Dodecanese 
Germans launched an attack with sea and ai 


d by per 
of the Navy. 


ASPENDIO, ON A SPUR OF THE PRION LIMESTONE 


front, though in the immediate future she may not require 
very large forces. Another fifteen or twenty divisions, 
for example, would make a great difference this winter. 
At the same time, she must do something to counteract 
the influence of strategic bombing, and prevent the 
Atlantic remaining, as it was during this summer, an 
almost undisputed traffic route for the Allies. For these 
purposes she must deploy a combination of military, 
economic and political skill and energy. The odds are 
heavily against her. Her resources are no longer what 
they were. The spirit of the people has become anxious. 
A deep, brooding dread of Russia and of Russia’s intentions 
has swept over the country and the fighting forces. She 
has had to take over new tasks, such as the defence of 
Italy in strength and the assumption of former Italian 
responsibilities in the Balkans. But she is still strong 
and resolute ; she will still pounce whenever opportunity 
offers and exact heavy penalties for mistakes; and we 
might still put ourselves into a dangerous situation by 
strategic errors or slackness. 

Take first the military side. We cannot doubt that 
the U-boats are now coming out again in force to renew 


island, SO mals cortrenet of Chede, and 
rborne troops, when 


ONLY FOUR MILES DISTANT 
IMPORTANT 


of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer 





MOUNTAINS, 


SiS ae tstont 
> yy pt fame as a medici Tesort of the 
Greeks, where Ed RE, and also a seat of learning, Turkey on the north coast. The island is very fertile and very volcanic. 


to increase it. 

And lastly, the political factor. Germany 
will use every artifice to magnify such differences 
of objects and ideals as are present among her 
opponents. What she would like best of all 
would be a separate peace with Russia and, small as 
are her chances of obtain- 
ing this, she will ever bear 
the mere possibility in 
mind, She will not even 
disdain to make use of 
the differences which she 
has noted in the ranks of 
secondary opponents, such 
as the Greeks and the 
Yugoslavs. She got away 
with some splendid propa- 
ganda this year, being 
unconsciously helped by 
the Allied Press to exploit 
the prestige of weapons 
such as the Mark VI. tank 
and the 88-mm. gun. All 
through the war she has 
talked in advance of 
“secret weapons,”’ but this 
apparent candour was, in 
fact, designed to cause 
anxiety in the minds. of 
her enemies. That line of 
propaganda, and many others, will be maintained. Every 
form of war-weariness will be exploited. Meanwhile the 
severest pressure will be exerted against her now wavering 
satellites and accomplices, and the deliberate savagery 
now being displayed in Italy is for that reason not being 
in any way concealed, but paraded as a warning to others 
of their possible fate. Even in the realm of propaganda 
Germany has made many mistakes in this war, but recently 
she seems to have recognised that more co-ordination is 
required, and the results have been effective. 

If we keep our heads, and keep together, and make 
an end of fatuous activities which play into German hands, 
such as the recent strikes, this German policy will prove 
a policy of palliatives only. The enemy is too deeply 
compromised and too overmatched for his wrigglings to 
avail him now, unless the Allies should, by their own 
weakness and lack of resolution, surrender the initiative 
which they have won, I have given my view of the 
German policy and deliberately made the most of it, but 
I do not for one moment suggest that it will prevail. If it 
should, it will not be through Germany's merit, but 
through our foolishness. 


THE ISLAND HAS BEEN 
FAMED FOR ITS WINE FROM ANCIENT DAYS AND IS VERY. FERTILE AND HEALTHY. 
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JACKS-OF-ALL- TRADES : LANDING 
CRAFT IN VARIOUS CAPACITIES. 
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TWO ALLIED LANDING CRAFT . (L.S.T.S), ONE WITH ITS BOWS AN L.S.T., DRIVING ON TO A BEACH AT SALERNO, OPENS ITS BOWS AND LOWERS THE RAMP, DOWN WHICH 
OPEN, THE OTHER SHUT. ONE FLIES A BARRAGE BALLOON, ITS CARGO WILL POUR OUT TO REINFORCE THE INVASION TROOPS. 
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TAKEN FROM INSIDE A LANDING CRAFT, THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS AMPHIBIOUS LORRIES 
APPROACHING TO RUN ABOARD UP THE RAMP AT AN EMBARKATION PORT. 
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DISEMBARKING AT SEA: AMPHIBIOUS LORRIES, MANNED BY AMERICAN TROOPS, 
TAKE TO THE WATER DOWN THE RAMP OF A LANDING CRAFT OFF THE ITALIAN COAST. 
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LANDING CRAFT ARE PUT TO MANY USES DURING AN INVASION. HERE, ONE OF THE CRAFT BIG LANDING CRAFT DRAWN UP AT A DOCKSIDE IN NORTH AFRICA, WAITING 
IS SEEN, AFTER ITS RETURN TRIP, DISEMBARKING ENEMY PRISONERS AT SOUSSE, TO EMBARK A DIVISION WHICH FOUGHT WITH THE FIRST ARMY IN TUNISIA, 


Landing craft, the spearhead of any invasion force, are being constantly improved in the Once having beached, the landing craft, covered by the guns of the Navy, and itself 
light of early experience, and the range in size is now very great. These pictures, which bringing fire to bear on the enemy ashore, swings open its bows in two halves and rapidly 
illustrate the bigger types, used for carrying tanks, lorries, and heavy vehicles, also reveal lowers on chains its ramp, down which the vehicles and their crews pour on to the beach. 
the vaiious uses to which such craft are put, from the embarkation of divisions to the It is clear, too, that such ramps can be cperated at sea, one of our pictures showing an 
carrying of prisoners on their return trips. The system of opening bows is also clearly shown. amphibious lorry travelling down one and taking to the deep water. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN: 
BRITISH HUMOUR—HISTORIC MEETINGS. 
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THE FLAGS OF BRITAIN, THE U.S. AND FRANCE FLY FROM 
EISENHOWER’S CAR AS HE LEAVES AFTER A CONFERENCE AT 
ARMY H.Q. 
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THE: FIRST ALLIED NURSES ARRIVE IN ITALY BY AIR: LEAVING AN R.A.F. AMBULANCE AIRCRAFT 
AT A SOUTHERN AIRFIELD. THEY LOOK HAPPY TO BE ON SERVICE OVERSEAS. 
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THE COMMANDERS OF THE EIGHTH AND FIFTH ARMIES MEET ON 
THE SALERNO BEACHES: GENERAL MARK CLARK (LEFT) GREETS 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


AS THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES MEET IN ITALY: LIEUT. CHARLES GRANT (LEFT), OF THE U.S. 
.FIFTH ARMY, GREETS RECONNAISSANCE PATROLS OF THE BRITISH EIGHTH ARMY, HEADED BY 
LIEUT. W. B. SHORT (SECOND FROM LEFT). 


A 


on ‘“‘ MONTY’S HIGHWAY AN AMUSING NOTICE BOARD, ERECTED BY THE CORPS OF 
MILITARY POLICE, POINTS THE WAY FOR THE EIGHTH ARMY'S ADVANCE NORTHWARDS IN ITALY. 


READS THE SIGN 
IN SOUTH ITALY. 
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BEFORE AN 


GO SLOW. MUSSO’S BRIDGE, ALMOST FINITO” 
ITALIAN FIELD ENGINEERS’ BRIDGE OVER A_ RIVER 


Wherever our men go, and however bitter the battles in which they are engaged, there will 
be found instances of their sense of humour and their ability to get a bit of fun out 
of most things. The road signs put up along “ Monty's Highway " are examples of this 
and undoubtedly afford considerable amusement to drivers pushing northwards through 
Italy. The Allied nurses, too, seem to find something to laugh at as they alight from an 


R.A.F. ambulance aircraft for their first service on the mainland of Europe. The meeting 
of the American Fifth Army and the British Eighth, which took place five miles west of 
Vallo, reminds one of the historic link-up between the U.S. Second Corps and the Eighth 
Army in Tunisia. In both cases, a remarkable achievement in endurance and organisation, 
and a continued record of success. 
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GUNS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: ALLIED AND ENEMY ARTILLERY WEAPONS. 


























A FRONT VIEW OF THE RUSSIAN DUAL-PURPOSE GUN, WHICH HAD BEEN ADAPTED ¢ 
BY THE GERMANS FOR THEIR OWN USE, AND IS NOW IN ALLIED HANDS AGAIN. ? 
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E REAR VIEW OF A MOBILE RUSSIAN DUAL-PURPOSE GUN, CAPTURED 
a BY THE CAMERONIANS FROM THE GERMANS IN SICILY. 
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ONE OF A BATTERY OF BRITISH 4°5 GUNS PASSING THROUGH THE OUTSKIRTS OF ( 
RAVELLO, JUST NORTH OF. AMALFI, IN THE FIFTH ARMY'S ADVANCE ON NAPLES. 








MOBILE “ BISHOP" GUNS OF A ROYAL ARTILLERY REGIMENT IN ACTION ON THE SALERNO 
FRONT, GIVING SUPPORT TO ADVANCING TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY. 
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: ALLIED TROOPS EXAMINING GERMAN DUAL-PURPOSE ANTI-AIRCRAFT/ANTI-TANK GUNS 


¢ AT A SALVAGE DUMP IN SICILY, WHERE THEY WERE CAPTURED. CREW IN THE FAIANO AREA, AND FOUND TO BE “IN WORKING CONDITION.” 


$ A 75-MM. GERMAN GUN ON A MARK II. CHASSIS, CAPTURED BY A BRITISH ANTI-TANK 
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“ Bishops,” which were among the first artillery to land and give support to our 
troops.——Another photograph from the battleground of the Anglo-American Fifth Army 
shows one of a battery of British 4°5 guns on the move. The 4°5s and 5°5s, which share a 
dual gun-carriage, were recently taken off the secret list, and drawings and a description 
of the 5°5 appeared in “ The Illustrated London News" of September 25. 


The Russian dual-purpose gun seen in our top two pictures is one of three which have had 
a versatile career. First in action on the Russian Front, they were captured by the invading 
Germans, and were next encountered in Sicily, where they were used to fire on Allied 
troops, but were captured by the Cameronians. Now, overhauled and fitted with British 
tyres, they are going into action with yet another army.——Our third picture shows mobile 
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BACKGROUND TO AN 800-BOMBER RAID: THE VAST ORGANISA 
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THE TAKE OFF. 
OTHE AIRCRAFT TAKE OFF EXACTLY AS 





PRE-ARRANGED, EVERY BOMBER IS SIGNALLED AWAY AT THE EXACT MOMENT 
AND FROM NOW ONWAPLOS THE CAPTAIN AND NAVIGATOR OF EACH AIRCRAFT 


PAUST KEEP STEADY EYES ON THE MINUTE HANOS OF THEIR WATCHES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTist, G. H. Davis 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE METICULOUS DETAIL PLANNING WHICH PLACES 800 BOMBERS OVER A TA 


The mounting intensity of Bomber Command's heavy raids on Germany was 
reterred to by Air Chief-Marshal Sir Philip Joubert in a broadcast talk on 
September 30, when he described the part Great Britain has played in the great 
victories of the Russian summer offensive. “Since July 1942, the intensity and 
effectiveness of the Allied air attack on Germany has increased by leaps and 
bounds,” he said, and went on to describe how the mass attacks by our bombers 
had destroyed a great proportion of the supplies destined for the German armies 
in Russia and had diverted the major part of Germany's fighter strength from the 
Eastern Front. Some idea of the vast and meticulous organisation that lies 
behind each.of such heavy raids is reflected in our artist's drawings. The choice 
of suitable targets has been made months in advance, and has been followed by 
preparations based on secret reports and on details revealed by constant up-to-date 
reconnaissance photographs, which enable accurate maps and, in certain cases, 





scale models to be made for the guidance of air crews. A summary of any day 
preceding a heavy night raid would start at dawn, with meteorological aircraft 
climbing into the upper reaches of the sky. From their reports, combined with | 
others pouring in from all points of the compass, meteorological officers plot the 
weather over Europe for the next twenty-four hours, and by 9 a.m. their forecasts | 
are ready to be placed before the Commander-in-Chief of Bomber Command, Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur T. Harris. Seated in the Operations Room, and surrounded | 
by his senior officers, the C.-in-C. examines the various reports available and 
makes his decision on the “ target for to-night.'’ Next is decided the size of the 
armada which will carry out the raid—anything from 500 to 1000 bombers for a 
really heavy attack. The Deputy Commander-in-Chief then gets down to the 
detail work. The various bomber groups are contacted and state how many 
aircraft each can contribute to the total, receive their orders, and in turn split them 
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BIG NIGHT ATTACK ON GERMANY. 


ANISATION BEHIND EVERY 


sT, G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 

11. AT_THE RENDEZVOUS PREVIOUSLY ARRANGED 
“EACH OF THE GOO BOMBERS FROM ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY MUST ARRIVE 
EXACTLY OM THMAE,. AND SO FORM THE 
MIGHTY PROCESSION FOR THE FLIGHT 
OVER. ENEMY TERRITORY. 


ws “ 
OVER THE TARGET. 

ym POSSIBLY SO MINUTES WILL HAVE BEEN 
ALLOWED FOR THE ACTUAL ATTACK By 
THE BOO BOMBERS 50 TO AVOID 
CONEUSION AND COLLISIONS THE TIME 
BLLOWED EACH R OVER iTS 
TARGET MUST BE ADHERED TO TO THE 
ANMUTE, NOTWITHSTANDING ALTERATIONS 

COURSE, ETC., NECESSITATED By 
EMY ACTION. es 
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TARGET AND SATURATES IT WITH ANYTHING UP TO 2000 TONS OF BOMBS IN 50 MINUTES. 


up among the air stations comprising each group. It is at the air stations that the 
choice of individual bombers and crews is made. Many thousands of ground 
craftsmen swing into action, while armament officers, maintenance officers and 
intelligence officers get to work, making sure that the bombers are loaded with 
the right weight and type of bombs, carry the right amount of petrol, and that 
each crew is fighting fit and ready for the job. By early afternoon each of the 
800 bombers to form the night’s armada has made its final test flight, and a few 
hours before the raid is scheduled to begin the crews gather in briefing-rooms to 
receive final details and instructions from the intelligence officers. Meanwhile, 
the meteorological experts have been revising their charts from hour to hour and, 
in cases of a sudden deterioration of weather over the chosen target, plans some- 
times have to be altered during the day, involving a quick-change revision of 
arrangements throughout the organisation—a contretemps which can be better 


imagined than described! But at last the time of departure arrives, and the 
four-engined bombers rise from their runways into the darkening sky, bound for 
the rendezvous where 800 of them will converge at a given time and swing into 
line for their target. Correct timing in these heavy raids, in which anything up 
to 2000 tons of bombs may be dropped on a restricted target area within 
50 minutes, is of paramount importance, and captains and navigators of individual 
bombers in this vast armada have to keep a constant eye on the minute-hands of 
their synchronised watches, for they must sweep in over their target to the very 
minute allotted them. That the armada arrives over its target—in spite of the 
enemy's every attempt to divert it—exactly at zero hour, and discharges its load 
‘‘ according to plan,” is a very high tribute indeed to the intricate organisation 
which, having forged this flexible weapon, wields it with such devastating effect. 
Such then, are some;aspects of a colossal task with portentous results. 
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SHARP FIGHTING UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
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ALLIES ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT; A POLISH DIVISION SWORN IN. SOLDIERS ON REVIEW # 
DURING THE CEREMONY WHEN THEY TOOK THE OATH. 
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THE GERMANS CLAIM THESE MEN TO BE CAPTURED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS WITH THEIR ¢ 
ANTI-TANK RIFLES—-ENEMY PROPAGANDA AS THE GREAT RETREAT CONTINUES. 
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GERMAN S.S. GRENADIERS IN A CORNFIELD SOMEWHERE ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
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THE FALL OF SMOLENSK: DESERTED STREETS GREET THE LIBERATORS. FORCED 


TO RETREAT, THE GERMANS DESTROYED AS MUCH AS_ POSSIBLE. 
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THE CAMOUFLAGE UNIFORMS AND HELMETS. 








RUSSIAN TROOPS LIE IN WAIT FOR THE ENEMY IN A WOOD. 
THEY ARE EXPERT MARKSMEN. 


IN THE DONETZ AREA: 
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4 A GERMAN SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT COLUMN HEADING WEST FROM OREL. THE ENEMY 
HAS GONE A LONG WAY BACK SINCE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 
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The great natural barrier of the Dnieper has been reached by the Red Army from 
Zaporozhe to Kiev and at various points further north; Gomel, in the northern 
half of the active front, seems, as we write, ripe to fall into Russian hands, and 
considerable progress has been made towards Orsha and Mogilev. Farther south 
our Allies have captured Kremenchug; led by General Konyev, who only recently 


drove the Germans from the Poltava fortress, the Red Army regiments in this 
sector have now driven Hoth's panzer army through the deeply’ prepared 
defences of Kremenchug into, and across, the great river. Against Kiev, the 
Russian threat is increasing; the Soviet forces have reached the eastern end of 
the Kiev railway bridge and have captured Darnitza junction, where the lines 
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FRUSTRATION: SCENES ON THE RUSSIAN 
ARE FORCED TO RETREAT. 


SS 


THE GERMAN FOG-THROWER IN ACTION IN RUSSIA: ONE OF THE CURIOUS NEW WEAPONS 
PRODUCED BY THE NAZIS AND USED FOR PRODUCING A SMOKE-SCREEN. 
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A RADIO TELEPHONE, BY MEANS OF WHICH THE DIFFERENT GERMAN POSTS KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH EACH OTHER. IT RESEMBLES A MOVIE CAMERA. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE LIBERATORS OF SMOLENSK: THE TOWN IS 
DEVASTATED, YET FLOWERS STILL GROW BY THE RIVER—A PROMISE OF FUTURE REPOSE. 
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¢ RAIN HAS BEGUN TO FALL AT SOME PARTS OF THE RUSSIAN FRONT: 
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ARTILLERY GUN IS PULLED DOWN A FLOODED ROAD. 
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CUT OFF FROM THEIR COMRADES DURING THE GREAT RETREAT TO THE DNIEPER, THESE a ONCE A FOREST, NOW A SEA OF BARE STUMPS: GERMAN SOLDIERS FIND WHAT COVER 
GERMAN SOLDIERS WAIT FOR THEIR RELIEF. ‘ THEY CAN AS THEY WAIT FOR ANOTHER ATTACK BY SOVIET TROOPS. 
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from Kharkov and Moscow meet. They have killed many thousands of the flowing. At the southern end of the long front, the great battle for the 
enemy and captured a quantity of guns and stores. Kiev is now in the front gateway to the Crimea is still raging, a titanic struggle for the Melitopol- 
line, and it is admitted by the Germans that the Russians who crossed the Zaporozhe railway and for the towns themselves, whilst on the Caucasian 
Dnieper are still clinging to the right bank at one or two points. It is a mainland, an even smaller foothold hag been left to the enemy with the capture, 
difficuJt river to cross in any strength, however, for it is wide and swift by the Red Army, of Taman, a town on the Taman peninsula. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK: 
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GENERAL P. LEGENTILHOMME. 


One of the three war correspondents 
to be killed at the same time in Italy 
was Mr. Munday, representing the 
*‘Sydney Morning Herald” and the 
“* News Chronicle.”” He was born, and 
started his journalistic training in 
Sydney. In 1941 he went to the Middle 


MR. S. SALE. 
Mr. Sale, war correspondent, of 
Reuter’s, who was killed at the same 
time as Mr. Munday, was thirty-eight. 
He worked with the Press Association 
and the “Daily Telegraph” before 
joining Reuter’s. His story of his 
flight in a heavy bomber over Berlin 


General Paul Legentilhomme, formerly 
Commissioner of War to meral de 
Gaulle’s Fighting French Committee, 
has been appointed Commissioner for 
National Defence. At the same fime it 
was announced that French forces were 
to be divided into two categories : one 
at the disposal of the C.-in and the 


_other under the Defence ( Commissioner. S 


THE DUKE OF PALMELA. 
The new Portuguese Ambassador, the Duke of 
Palmela, has arrived in London. He is forty-seven, 
and was educated at Cambridge University. On 
his arrival in this country he was met by Sir John 
Monck, Vice-Marshal of the ‘Due rela Corps, on 
behalf of Mr. Eden. replaces Dr. A. 


East with the forces. 


DIRECTOR OF THE W.A.A.F. : 


on Jan. 16 added to his fame. 
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MR. A. B. AUSTIN. 
Mr. Austin, of the “ Daily Herald,” 
the third of the three war correspon- 
dents killed on active service in Italy, 
was born in 1903. He became Wing 
Commander in charge of the Press 
Section of Fighter Command. Later, 
in the Dieppe landing—and with the 
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MR. BOGOLYUB YEVTITCH. 


err wre 


First Army in Tunisia. 
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The former Yugoslav Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Yevtitch has been appointed by King 
Peter to be Yugoslav Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. He has always 
m a strong supporter of Balkan 
solidarity and played an important part 
in the formation of od Balkan Entente in 
1934. Is the fi ‘oslav Ambassad. 


_1s the first Yugoslav Ambassador. 
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GROUP OFFICER LADY WELSH (RIGHT) 
SUCCEEDS AIR CHIEF-COMMANDANT TREFUSIS FORBES (LEFT). 


MR. AUSTIN FREEMAN. : 
Mr. Freeman, the well-known author of detective 
stories, died recently at the age of eighty-one. He 
was a qualified medical man, and made full use of 
his medical knowledge in his fiction. It was after 
a breakdown in health that Mr. Freeman gave up 
medicine for authorship, and his character of 


The “¥p i 
i ohn Thorndyke assured his reputation. i 


Air Chief-Commandant K. J. Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E., Director of the Women’s Auxiliary sped sere 
Air Force, has been posted for special duties involving an extensive tour overseas, including 
visits to Canada, North Africa and the Middle East. In view of this tour, she will relin- 
quish the functions of Director of W.A.A.F., while remaining the senior officer of the 
Service. Lady Welsh succeeds her and has been promoted to Air Commandant. 
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. DR. F. J. W. WHIPPLE. 
The late Superintendent of the Kew Observatory 
and Assistant Director of the Meteorological Office, 
Dr. F. J. W. Whipple died on September 25.. He 
he served in France. Elected Conservative M.P. was educated at Merchant Taylors, leaving there 
for the Ludlow Division of Shropshire in 1922, but / < with the Senior Mathematical Scholarship for 
succeeded to the title in 1923. He was Chief Whip e . 4 . *% . Trinity College, Cambridge. He retired in i 
for four years. F ie ’ eR : 2 b> March 1939. FE 


THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH. 
Lord Plymouth, P.C., Parliamentary Undei- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 1936-39 
died suddenly on October 1. During the last war 
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SIR FRANK NEWSON-SMITH (RIGHT) ELECTED AS THE NEW LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON IN SUCCESSION TO SIR SAMUEL JOSEPH (LEFT). 


Sir Frank Newson-Smith, Alderman of Farringdon Within, a member of the Stock Ex- 
change and of the Honourable Artillery Company, was chosen as Lord Mayor of London 
for the ensuing civic year. a will take office on November 9. All the ancient ceremonies 
pertaining were observed as Guildhall being the scene of the Guat. The senior 
Alderman, Sir Frank ‘Pollitese did not seek election, ill-heal 


“MR. TOM NEWMAN. 

Tom Newman, who won the professional billiards 
championship six times between 1921 and 1927, 
died on September 30 at the age of forty-nine. 

lewman was one of the greatest billiards players 
who ever lived, his greatest record being a break 
of 1370, which, exclusive of breaks made by 
special stroke play, is the record with ivory balls. 


CAPTAIN R. C. LYLE. 
Captain Robert Cangies ay M.C., member of 
the staff of “‘ The ” since 1919, servin 


latterly as a special war correspondent, died on 
September 27. He was accredited as war corre- 
ependent to the Royal Navy and served with 

e¢ Mediterranean Fleet during 1940 and 1941, | 
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LIBUT. GRAHAM SHEPARD, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant Shepard, a member of the editorial 
staff of “ The Illustrated London News” since 
1929, has been killed in action at the age of thirty- 
six whilst serving on convoy duty in a corvette. 
Roosevelt has nominated Mr. Averell Harriman He gained distinction at Marlborough and a History 
to be United States Ambassador to Russia in Scholarship at Lincoln College, Oxford. Rew 
succession to Admiral William Standley. Mr. | after the outbreak of war he entered the R.N.V.R. 
Harriman, President Roosevelt's “ aid envoy,” and was mentioned in despatches. A brilliant 
has already carried out missions to Moscow and journalist, he published many articles and one 

elsewhere. novel, “ Tea Tray in the Sk 


(carr CAPTAIN. THE DUKE OF WE! WELLINGTON. 
' Captain the Duke of Wellington, Commando. 
tral Mediterranean Forces, was killed in action . 
last month. The sixth Duke of Wellington was 
born in 1912, and succeeded his father in 1941. 
Educated at Stowe, he received a commission in 
the Duke of Wellington's Regiment in 1935 and 
served with the Ist Battalion until 1939. He not a Prime Minister of the Commonwealth to 
ined a Commando in 1942. He is succeeded by | a Companion of Honour. For over twenty 
is uncle, Major Lord Gerald Welle, third son j years he has controlled the great iron and steel 
i Co 
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MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
The White House has announced that President 


ee Stig. 


MR. ESSINGTON LEWIS. 
An unique distinction has been conferred on Mr. 
Essington Lewis, one of the most important in- 
dustrialists in Australia. He is the only Australian 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WAVELL OF CYRENAICA AND WINCHESTER: A NEW AND EXCELLENT PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT 
SOLDIER-STATESMAN, VICEROY-DESIGNATE OF INDIA. 


This very fine photograph of Lord Wavell is by Mr. Y. Karsh, who has recently 
arrived in London to continue, and complete, for the records of the Canadian 
Government his series of portraits of outstanding war personalities of the British 
Empire and the United Nations. Lord Wavell, who took his seat in the House of 
Lords on July 28, is expected to take up his new duties as successor to Lord 
Linlithgow in the autumn. His knowledge of India is extensive, as he served 


there as Commander-in-Chief, and as a member of the Viceroy's Council since 1941. 
He is an outstanding linguist, Russian being among many he has mastered during 
his career. His nomination to the post of Viceroy is extremely popular both in 
India and in this country, and it is confidently expected that he will deal with 
the intricate situation and political complications in India with his usual ability 
and shrewd judgment. 
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TO-DAY. 





U.S. COASTGUARDSMEN RESCUE A MEMBER OF A U-BOAT 
CREW: THE ESCAPE DEVICE IS ROUND HIS NECK. 
This photograph was taken immediately subsequent to the sinking of 
an enemy submarine in the Atlantic. It shows U.S. Coastguardsmen 
helping an officer of the sunk U-boat aboard their cutter. The inflated 
rubber ring, complete with mouthpiece, round the prisoner’s neck is 
the device whereby he saved himself from the stricken submarine. 


ATTACHED TO THE FLEET AIR ARM, MAN 
THE FOAM FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS. 


An emergency Air Station, manned and run entirely by members of the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
attached to the Fleet Air Arm; now exists somewhere in England. The Wrens are equipped with all 
devices to tackle accidents which might occur following an emergency landing, including a fire engine, 


WRENS, 








THE COURT, HOLT, NEAR TROWBRIDGE, WILTSHIRE, PRESENTED TO THE 
NATIONAL TRUST BY MAJOR T. C. E. GOFF, 


The Court, Holt, near Trowbridge, Wiltshire, has been presented to the National Trust with about ten 

acres of gardens and grounds by Major Goff. It probably dates from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 

century, but the principal portion has a highly-wrought Renaissance facade, presumably of the late 

seventeenth century. After the war, the Court will be open to the subtle | at stated times. The gardens 
are beautifully laid out and the house is architecturally interesting. 


FOR THE NATION: 


A MOTOR-LAUNCH ENDS HER 3000-MILE VOYAGE UNDER SAIL. 
RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND TOWARDS HARBOUR. 


With awnings rigged as sails, to help her along, and her engineers working hand 
pumps to get up the last few drops of fuel, a British naval motor-launch recently 
made a West African port after the 3000-miles voyage from Britain. 
two days from their destination that they decided to rig up sails ; it was either 
that or be towed, and they preferred to make it under their own “steam.” 





A WREN, ATTIRED IN AN ASBESTOS SUIT, GOES INTO ACTION ON A BURNING 
AIRCRAFT. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS IN THE LAND ARMY, GIRLS ARE TO 
HAVE A DISTINCTIVE SCARLET BAND ON THE LEFT ARM. 


A scarlet band on the left arm of a Land Girl will signify that she has 
done four years’ good service in the Women’s Land Army. This 
armlet is embroidered with a crown and eight half diamonds, each 
denoting six months’ service. The first to receive them will 

twelve girls who joined the Oxfordshire W.L.A. in September 1939. 


It was 


DIRECTING THE FOAM ON A_ BLAZING ‘PLANE: 
FOAM IS USED AGAINST BURNING PETROL. 
ambulance, etc. They man the foam apparatus, used instead of water against burning petrol; have 
asbestos suits for fighting fire at close quarters, and, in fact, tackle most things so as to release the 

men for more active service. 





STALINGRAD’S SWORD OF HONOUR COMPLETED : EXPERTS WHO CO-OPERATED IN _ ITS 
MANUFACTURE EXAMINE THE SWORD AND SCABBARD. 


Sule? Sword of Honour, presented to the heroic city by the King, has been finished and will be 
on exhibition to the public at the Victoria and Albert Museum from tober 911, before se | on a 
tour of the provinces. In Westminster Abbey from October 29-31. Engraved in English and 
on either side of the blade, are the words: “To the steel-hearted citizens of Stalingrad—the gift of King 
George Vi.—in token of the homage of the British people.” 
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THE PACIFIC WAR: PICTURES FRO 
THE NEW GUINEA FRONT. 
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PRIMITIVE AND MODERN: A PAPUAN SOLDIER WITH A BREN GUN, WHICH HE USED 
TO ATTACK JAPANESE BARGES IN NEW GUINEA. INSET MAP SHOWS THE AREA IN 
WHICH ALLIED RECENT SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN GAINED. (Copyright, ‘‘ The Times.”) 
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, A MUCH-DECORATED BOMBER: STAFF-SERGEANT P. HOFFECKER, OF DOVER, 
i DELAWARE, U.S., IN HIS LIBERATOR, WHOSE SYMBOLS ARE EXPLAINED IN THE 
te STORY BELOW. = 4 
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pets = 
Spdenatltaliananatentamabounbeabentamnaseediakgaaarpaeaaemeaearaanttes = 
WOUNDED MEN ON STRETCHERS BEING CARRIED ON BOARD ALLIED LANDING CRAFT. ASSEMBLED AT A BEACH 
IN NEW GUINEA. THEY BECAME CASUALTIES IN THE FIGHTING WHICH DROVE THE JAPS FROM SALAMAUA, 


LAE, AND FINSCHAFEN. 
i nn nn eee ON THE TARGET: THIS PAPUAN SOLDIER, PROUDLY DISPLAYING 


HIS SKILL WITH AN AUTOMATIC OWEN GUN, WON THE MILITARY 
MEDAL FOR HIS WORK BEHIND JAPANESE LINES. 
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SMOKE ON SHORE AND SPLASHES IN THE HARBOUR AT WEWAK ARE FROM AMERICAN BOMBS. PARACHUTE BOMBS DROPPING AMONGST DISPERSED JAPANESE AIRCRAFT 
ONE RAIDER IS SEEN SWOOPING ON A SHIP, FOLLOWED BY ANOTHER BOMBER (iN CIRCLE). ON THE AERODROME AT DAGUA, NEAR WEWAK. 
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Our pictures, from the battlefields of New Guinea, illustrate several aspects of the Allied much at home with the weapons of modern warfare, which they are wielding effectively 
campaign there, latest news of which at the time of writing was the capture of Finschafen against the Japanese in New Guinea, and another shows-landing craft which have brought 
on October 2. The air forces are represented by the Liberator bomber pictured, whose reinforcements to the battlefields and are removing casualties on the return journey. 
symbols represent seven ships damaged or sunk, eighteen Japanese Zero fighters destroyed, The two bombing pictures were both taken near Wewak, the Japanese base which has 
sixty-eight bombing missions completed, and the awards of nine Orders of the Purple been repeatedly and heavily attacked by Allied bombers. In one raid, 120 Japanese 
Heart to members of its crew. Two of the pictures show Papuan native soldiers very "planes were destroyed and others severely damaged. 
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MAKING AN UNDERWATER FILM OF DIVING TECHNIQUE FOR THE U.S. NAVY. 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE, A DIRECTOR USES A_ VISUAL 

SLATE TO SCHEDULE THE NEXT SCENE TO BE FILMED. 
ACTOR WAITS, SEATED, BEHIND HIM. 


A FILM PRODUCTION UNIT AT WORK ON AN UNDERWATER 
PICTURE IN’ FLORIDA, DESIGNED TO HELP IN THE 
TRAINING OF U.S. NAVY MEN IN DIVING TECHNIQUE. 


WEARING A DIVING MASK AND KICKING HIS FEET TO 
MAINTAIN BALANCE, A MOVIE CAMERAMAN OF THE U.S. 
NAVY SECURES A “ TAKE” OF AN UNDERWATER SCENE. 


A DIVER ON HIS WAY DOWN TO THE BED OF THE LAKE 
UNDERWATER SCENE OF THE 
U.S. NAVY INSTRUCTIONAL FILM. 


ONE HAND ON THE AIR LINE AND THE OTHER ON AN 
AIR VALVE, A NAVY DIVER DEMONSTRATES THE CORRECT 
METHOD OF WALKING ON THE OCEAN BED. 


TO TAKE PART IN AN 


FROM THE 
ORDERS. 


“ BLOWING UP” 
SIGNALS HIS 


THE CAMERAMAN RECORDS A _ DIVER 


CAMERAMAN WAVES INSTRUCTIONS TO A DIVER-ACTOR. MOST OF THE SCENES WERE “ SHOT 
BOTTOM WHILE THE FILM DIRECTOR 


WITH CAMERAMAN AND ACTOR IN THE RELATIVE POSITIONS SHOWN HERE, $ 


our series taken above water—the production men make final plans before “ going 


These unusual pictures were taken during the filming of an instructional picture on 
the bed of a lake in Florida. The director, cameraman and diver-actors all worked 
underwater during the staging and ‘ shooting" of the scenes, which were arranged 
as a sequence to assist U.S. Navy instructors in the teaching of diving technique to 
recruits in this branch of the Navy's work. In the first picture—the only one of 


under" to take one of the film sequences. As the production men get set and in 
position, a script girl, suitably clad for the job, makes notes. The subsequent 
pictures show the director, cameraman and actors at work among the tangled 
growths on the floor of the lake. 
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NEW COTTAGES FOR OLD: HOMES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 


OO OOO OOOO OE OO OC A A A 
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ysunnannnnanenaannnneanennannnnecacennennnny 


cnnennennanaeeeseneavaneusnsaounenuenses seas onsnennnns 


sseceenaenensensnseensenneneee 


eee er er rrr re = 


THE OLD COTTAGES OF FREEFOLK VILLAGE, HAMP- 7 : THE NEW COTTAGES REPLACING 
SHIRE, WHICH HAVE BEEN PULLED DOWN TO MAKE ; : . : THE BROAD GRAVEL PATHS AND LARGE FRONT 
ROOM FOR THE PRESENT BUILDINGS. i . . a . GARDENS ENABLE CHILDREN TO PLAY IN SAFETY. 


“ Re ee | 
THE ENTRANCE HALL, WITH A VIEW OF THE ~% ; : e ? ' IN THE SITTING-ROOM: THE WINDOWS ARE STEEL 
SITTING-ROOM BEYOND: THE LATTER FACES SOUTH = hed ‘ i CASEMENT WITH LEADED FRAMES AND ARE WIDE, 
IN ALL THE COTTAGES. if - TO LET IN A MAXIMUM OF LIGHT. 
AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE COTTAGE BELONGING TO Se eee 
MR. EDWIN READ. THE WOODWORK OF THE UPPER 
STOREY 1S CEDAR, WITH BRICKS BELOW. 


’ 
op oe oe rr rn rr ee ee ene ee ee Seer OO FF FE LPP OL LL. 


, 


$° ANYTHING UNSIGHTLY IS HIDDEN: EACH COTTAGE = WIDE ARCHWAYS ALLOW IMMEDIATE ACCESS TO THE REAR T BRICK OUT-HOUSES IN THE REAR OF THE COTTAGES 
i HAS ITS OWN YARD, SURFACED WITH CONCRETE i i OF THE COTTAGES: THEY ARE FITTED WITH ELECTRIC i | PROVIDE STORAGE SPACE FOR COAL AND WOOD, 
i AND WITH PERMANENT CLOTHES-LINE POSTS ERECTED. i LIGHT, AND IN THIS CASE HOUSES THE POST OFFICE. i i THEY ARE HIGH AND VERY CONVENIENT. 


cc ELE ELE EL LLL MLM LMM AA ON A EE A ee ee tt tk I LLL OL LOL EO A OO OT ee tt tect 


Freefolk Village, on the Hampshire estate of Lord Portal, Minister of Works and They had brick floors—the new ones have wood—and low ceilings; there were no 
Town and Country Planning, is comprised of cottages built especially for the agri- bathrooms, no indoor sanitation, no électric light, and water had to be brought from 
cultural workers. The comfort and well-being of the inhabitants has been the primary nearby wells. The cottaged each have their own flower and vegetable garden in front 
consideration. Solidly constructed and cleverly planned, they possess every necessary and a backyard with permanent clothes-line posts and ample storage out-houses. 
modern amenity. On this site, up to 1939, when the existing cottages were erected, Much interest has been aroused lately by the building of cottages for agricultural 
stood old cottages, picturesque, perhaps, but impossible according to modern standards. and industrial workers, a few of which are already occupied. 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


ve peed are wind-borne, water-borne, bird-borne, insect-borne, ship-borne, and to these 
agencies must now be added 'plane-borne. The air-borne seeds manifest themselves 
in field and garden and roadside as thistle and dandelion, and such-like, and, given the 
opportunity, become readily leaseholders of the town. Within sight of St. Paul’s, sé 
monumentum requiris, the willow herb, the chickweed, the bind-weed, the fern, have found 
a foothold among the ruins, and London pride springs out from the crevices of the walls. 
Since the war began, 100 new species of weeds have appeared in London, as they did after 
the Great Fire of 1666, though the London rocket, a tall weed with four white-petalled 
flowers, famous in that day, has yet given no sign. 

Of a distribution as constant and possibly wider are the water-borne seeds. The 
most ancient of the weeds they sow are those which fringe the : 
shores of Pacific islands, and brought there by the unchanging 
currents of the ocean. Krakatau, blown in half by a volcanic ex- 
plosion just sixty years ago and reduced to a cone of cinders, had 
recovered nearly all its lost vegetation a quarter of a ‘century later, 
and now is again clad with it from peak to foot. The water-borne 
shore and strand plants came first, the forest vegetation and the 
grassland followed, and these reparations may be divided between 
the wind and the birds. About 30 per cent. were carried by the 
winds, 20 per cent. by the birds. Both are ubiquitous in the Malay 
archipelago, and to all might be applied the wrecker’s motto: 
““What the sea sends and the land lends.’”’ The winds of the 
tropical Pacific are violently operative. Some who remember the 
Krakatau explosion may recall also that its dust lit the sunset 
skies of England for weeks afterwards with a fiery glow. The 
part played by insects that distribute pollen, though relevant 
enough, cannot well be estimated. 

The water-borne plants of the inland .waters of such lands as 
those of Great Britain or the United States have a different 
pilgrimage. Ten per cent. of the British flora is distributed by 
buoyant seeds, though the seeds of such aquatic plants as water- 
lilies or the white water-crowsfoot have little floating capacity, 
but the yellow cinquefoil is a persevering floater. The seeds of the 
common iris will float from autumn to spring; those of the 
stinking iris of the shady woods sink at once. Those of the pink 
dwarf Convolvulus arvensis have no buoyancy; those of the lilac 
Convolvulus soldanella float unharmed. Examples might be multi- 
plied, and we need only refer to the dis- 
persal of the water hyacinth in American 
watercourses as amounting to a pest. 

The dispersal of seeds by birds hardly needs 
pointing out. The cuckoo and the pigeon 
have been singled out as curious examples of 
long-distance transportation: but there are 
very many others, the gulls prominent among 
the sea birds, and the wild duck far from 
innocent. Of thirteen wild duck examined 
in Holland, eleven contained between them 
828 seeds. Wind- blown insects are also 
carriers. The bat is suspect, and man cannot 
be entirely absolved, because there are authen- 
ticated examples of his guilt when he has 
carried the seeds in the turn-up of his trousers. 
From the beginning his ships have been the 
great seed porters. They now bring from the 
New World to the Old the grain to meet his 
most urgent needs; in other days, as well as 
now, they took cereals and root vegetables 
from Europe and Asia to America. The Old 
World’s ships sowed the seed there of wheat 
garnered and selected from Russia, Poland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, India and 
Great Britain. Hundreds of important food ; 
plants have gone in the same way ; resistant THE OPENING DANDELION, 
sugar-cane, lemons, oranges, dates, figs, have 
been shipped from one corner of the globe to others. 

All such carriers and porters took their time. The ’plane has 
done something more than speed up the schedule. 1n a particular 
way it has, by akind of selective action, made possible what had been 
impossible. The 'planes are the twentieth-century clippers. As strik- 
ing an example as any has arisen lately in quinine. Java grows the 
best cinchona-trees, cultivated there by the discriminating Dutch 
gardener to an excellence unknown in the wild cinchona-trees of 
South America. But after the Japanese had seized them, seeds of 
the cinchona were smuggled out and carried by 'plane by way of 
Washington to Puerto Rico and many republics of the American 
tropics. It may be recalled that a pound of cinchona seed from 
Peru laid the foundation last century of the Javan cultivation. 

Many other examples are coming to fruition. The seeds of kok- 
saghyz, the rubber-bearing Russian dandelion, have been flown from 
various areas of the Soviet Union, particularly Kazakstan, for experi- 
mental planting throughout the United States. The rhizomes of the 
Manila hemp plant were flown out from Malaya under the noses of 
the Japanese to Central America for establishing 20,000 acres of 
the hemp which makes ship ropes. Selected Hevea rubber was 
flown from Sumatra to India; the acorns of cork oak have gone 
by air to California; teak seed from Siam and Burma to places 
where its growth will do most good to the Allies. 

Another side of the "plane's activities is the despatch of “ insect 
commandos,” the natural enemies of the other insects, and the 
fungi which destroy food sources. The method of so dealing 
with unwanted pests is older than the aeroplane. It began half 
a century ago, when the Vedalia’ beetle was brought from 
Australia, which has its own quota of pests to fight the 
cushion scale in California, It was successful, as.were also a 
number of other experiments of like character, to defend the 
New World from the ever-increasing hordes of insect enemies. The 
United States have suffered long from them, and would have 
suffered more had it not been for this strategic warfare to limit the severity of such alien 
immigration. Learning by experience, North America now exports fifty-three parasites to 
Latin America to deal with the citrus black fly, the Mediterranean fruit fly, apple apbid, 
San Jose scale, pink ball worm, horn-fly and sugar-cane barer. 

But till the air-liner came into being the use of the commando weapon had to be limited 
by the life of the parasite. Few such parasites survive a week of travel. By ‘plane they 
can be fown anywhere in the world in less than a week. This not only is a protection 
against crops, but it is a partial safeguard against the migration of pests which is likely to 
follow the migration of crops. 

Many staple crops have been migrating as long ag men, and not always for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The world will be properly fed only when crop migration 
becomes an international responsibility, This can come about only when the poorly 
cultivated countries are sown with the best seed. E. S. Grew, 
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THE DANDELION READY FOR DISPERSAL. 














BASIC INDUSTRY ; AGRICULTURE; RURAL LIFE ; FISHERIES. 


AR more is involved in agricultural reform than home-grown food production in 
wartime, important as that is from our point of view. The right use of land is not 
merely a national but a global question, on which hangs the fate of man. Such is the 
impression I gather from ‘“‘ ALTERNATIVE TO DeatH”: The Relationship between Soil, 
Family and Community. By the Earl of Portsmouth (Viscount Lymington), author of 
“Famine in England’ (Faber; 8s. 6d.). ‘‘ The fundamental history of civilisation,” 
he declares, ‘‘ is the history of the soil. The understanding of this is vital to all peoples 
who stand at the gateway of death. The whole white civilisation stands there to-day. . 
All its economies, all its amenities, its armies, and its splendour depend on one thing : 
the reverent use of its soil. The writing on the wall is there. . The writing is 
scrawled in erosion across the world.” 

From my own schooldays there recurs to mind a dictum of some 
Latin writer—latifundia perdidere Italiam (great estates ruined Italy), 
but the meaning escaped me until I read the following passage (here 
condensed) : “‘ The fate of the Roman Empire should be our lesson. . . . 
The Jatifundia, large-scale slave-worked farms, are made possible by 
the huge fortunes annexed through war or trade. The city population 
grows as material wealth increases ; conquests of corn-growing land 
in Africa and elsewhere are exploited by moneylenders to bring food 
to the city’s workless, who must have bread and circuses. . . . The 
Barbarian sweeps over the old barriers and the dark ages succeed. 
But it is not the barbarian who has broken Rome; it is the neglect 
of the soil and its servants. The once-fertile granary of Africa from 
the Atlas to Cyrene is a desert, and Italy is stripped bare. Transpose 
this lesson to our own times: for latifundia and slaves read ‘ inter- 
national capitalism and mass production,’ for Africa read ‘ the dust- 
bowl of America,’ for bread and circuses read ‘ the dole, Hollywood, 
and the headline press.’ The parallel . . . is complete.” 

On this and kindred themes Lord Portsmouth shows profound 
wisdom and far-reaching foresight, though concerned rather with 
principles than any immediate legislation. ‘“‘ We can make no peace 
in Europe,” he says, “‘ unless we and the Europeans think in the 
same terms. . The common civilisation of Europe must be re- 


Brown and Yellow against White.”’ For the future of our own Empire 
he looks beyond the hatreds and hostilities of to-day. ‘* In the New 
World within our Commonwealth we have more land than we can 
people in a century. We must look to the men 
of Northern Europe for help in fighting erosion, 
in making new homes, and keeping our 
northern character. . . . We must make an 
end to European fratricide.”’ 

Of cognate interest is a stimulating little 
book called *“* THe BATTLE OF THE Lanp ”’ : The 
Food Production Campaign in Wartime Britain. 
By Professor N. Gangulee, formerly Professor 
of Agriculture in the University of Calcutta. 
With Foreword by Sir John Russell, F.R.S. 
Twenty-nine Illustrations, and 7 Maps and 
Diagrams (Lindsay Drummond ; 6s.). In our 
rural life to-day the author notes particularly 
“increased social cohesion."”” Referring inci- 
dentally to the author of “ Alternative to 
Death,” he writes : “ I agree with Lord Lyming- 
ton that a truly-balanced and vigorous hus- 
bandry could support at:least thirty millions 
of Britain’s population.” 

Entertaining personal reminiscence com- 
poses ‘‘ NorFovk Lire.” By Lilias Rider Hag- 
gard and Henry Williamson (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 
A delightful picture of the East Anglian scene, 
local character, and literary friendships, based 
on Miss Haggard’s diary kept during the three 
years immediately preceding the present war, 
and containing also extracts from the century- 
old journal of a great-aunt. Miss Haggard herself is one of the native- 
born, intimately acquainted with East Anglia and its people, and her 
power of vivid description, whether at home or on the peak of 
Germany’s highest mountain while on holiday, shows that she is not 
her father’s daughter for nothing. We are reminded of his adven- 
turous romances by her occasional allusions to someone named Nada. 
I remember reviewing a previous book of hers, ** The Rabbit-Skin 
Cap,” which Mr. Williamson mentions in one of his footnotes, or, as 
he calls them, “* pedal notes.” 

American country life is not very familiar to British readers, 
for travel books and American novels deal mostly with cities or 
small towns. All the more welcome, therefore, is such a revealing 
work as “ SouTHERN Harvest.”’ Written and Engraved by Clare 
Leighton (Gollancz ; ros. 6d.). This charming quarto is well worth 
its price if only for the striking and exquisite woodcuts. In these 
and her descriptive essays she portrays among other things, Negro 
cotton-pickers in the Mississippi Delta, old water-mills and corn- 
shucking in North Carolina, a sorghum mill in Tennessee, and a 
plantation scene from “ the great drama of tobacco.” Her book 
adds one more link to the lengthening chain of Anglo-American 
friendship. ‘‘ Here,”’ she says, “* is the mightiest of free-masonries : 
the freemasonry of service to the same mistress, the earth.” 

No one having territorial associations with such places as Ports- 
mouth and Lymington is likely to overlook the marine side of our 
traditional home industries. Preblems of the fishing industry and 
their post-war solution, are discussed in ‘‘ Tue Fisu Gate.” By 
Michael Graham, author of ‘* Soil and Sense.’” With 16 Plates and 
13 Line-drawings (Faber ; ros. 6d.). The author is a scientist who has 


A SINGLE SEED OF THE DANDELION AS” IT made a life-long study of fisheries, and his book appeals both to the 

FLIES (CONSIDERABLY MAGNIFIED). 
THE DISPERSAL OF DANDELION SEEDS the recently-extended knowledge of piscine biology. ‘* The Fish 
Photographs by courtesy of Mr. Helmuth Gernsheim. Gate,” writes Mr. Graham, “ was one entrance to old Jerusalem, and 


general reader and the expert. The problem, it is stated, depends on 


it is my great hope that this study of commercial fishing will be use- 
ful in considering the whole structure of all industry in modern conditions. . . . All nations 
must join together to manage the fish stock, to get a better return for the cost of fishing, 
making fish cheaper.” 

Mr. Graham mentions that whereas some fishermen, in unproductive areas, have to 
scrape for a living, “ as men struggle on the edge of the Dust-bowl,” there have always 
been parts of the sea “where enterprising people could find gold." Sometimes the 
phrase is not metaphorical, and the treasure does not emerge from the deep in a scaly 
form, but as the precious metal itself. Such an instance is the subject of ‘“‘Gotp From 
THE SEA”: The Epic Story of the “ Niagara’s” Bullion. By James Taylor. With 
18 Illustrations (Harrap ; tos. 6d.). Here is vividly described, by an eye- -witness, one of the 
greatest feats of deep-sea salvage, which established a diving record. The R.M.S. ‘* Niagara" 
was mined off the New Zealand coast in June 1940, and sank in 70 fathoms with bullion 
worth £2,500,000. It was recovered by the salvage ship “ Claymore.”—C, E. Bytes. 


gained.”” In the East he foresees a possible race war—‘‘ the war of 
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RUBBER FROM RUSSIAN DANDELIONS NOW GROWN IN BRITAIN. 











A CLOSE-UP OF A ‘“ KRIM-SAGHYZ"” DANDELION PLANT AND BLOOM. THE BLOOM o 


*2 ROWS OF “ KRIM-SAGHYZ” DANDELION ROOTS GROWN AT KEW GARDENS FROM SEED 
OF THIS RUSSIAN DANDELION IS VERY SMALL. 


i. SENT FROM RUSSIA. THE RUBBER IS EXTRACTED ABOUT THE END OF OCTOBER. 





“ KOK - SAGHYZ” 
SEED: THE 
PLANT, CLOSELY 
ALLIED TO THE 
COMMON 
DANDELION, 
WAS DIS- 
COVERED IN 
THE REPUBLIC 
OF KAZAKSTAN, 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


A 
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D.Sc., reminds the public of the sudden rubber shortage 
occasioned by the Japanese conquest of those countries in 
the Eastern Tropics that are the main producers of that 
valuable commodity, and he says: ‘ In addition to the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, which is considerable, a great deal 
of attention has been given to discovering and developing 
alternative sources of natural rubber. During the period 
1931-34 some thirty expeditions were organised in the Soviet 
Union to search for rubber plants. ... Over a thousand 
different species were examined. ... Some of these were 
native plants of the Soviet Union, such as ‘ kok-saghyz,'‘ krim- 
saghyz’ and ‘tau-saghyz.’... A limited quantity of seed 
of ... these plants has been received from Russia for pre- 
liminary or experimental planting in Britain, the first sowing 
of ‘ kok-saghyz’ being made in an experimental plot at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The ‘ kok-saghyz’ plant, 
closely allied to the common dandelion, which it very much 
resembles in general appearance and in the nature of the root, 
was discovered eleven or twelve years ago in the Tian Shan 


| 
| N an article published in ‘* Discovery,"” Mr. F. N. Howes, 














Continued.) 

Russia. ... Furthermore, it has shown greater resistance 
to insect pests and diseases than most of the other rubber 
plants tried. ‘ Kok-saghyz’ is grown from seed which is 
sown in drills about 1} ft. apart, either in the autumn or 
spring. ... The ‘kok-saghyz’ plant fructifies at the end 


of the first year of growth and the roots may then be harvested 
for their rubber, but if the plants are allowed to make two 
or three seasons’ growth higher yields of root and a higher 
percentage of rubber is obtained. The rubber is also of higher 
quality." The laboratory and garden tests carried out at Kew 
have been very satisfactory so far, and Mr. Howes tells us that 
in the Moscow region “ up to 5 tons of roots per hectare have 
been lifted from good soils, one yield of 54 tons producing 
234 kgms. of rubber. This represents approximately 4} per 
cent. of rubber in the roots, although considerably higher 
percentages have been recorded.” The obvious value of 
* kok-saghyz"’ or ‘“ Russian dandelion,”” as a means of in- 
creasing the rubber supply has led to the examination of the 


: Mountains of the Republic of Kazakstan, in Central Asia, | ' roots of the common British dandelion. Rubber does exist 
| near the Chinese border... . The plant Proved SD. “Wer tenrcevonsemisncdinenconinrerecersnnererrdecererses in the roots, but the yield is so small in the species so far 
] to a variety of soil and climatic conditions in European THE “ KOK-SAGHYZ" PLANT: ORIGINALLY FOUND AT examined as to prove useless for practical considerations. 
4 [Continued opposite. ALTITUDES RANGING FROM ABOUT 6500 TO 7500 FT. 

















A A MACHINE FOR EXTRACTING RUBBER FROM ROOTS: THE CRUSHED ROOTS ARE PLACED ¢ ; A SIX-MONTHS-OLD ‘ KOK-SAGHYZ" DANDELION PLANT GROWN FROM SEED SENT 
{ IN THE WHITE RECEPTACLE AND VAPOUR FORCED UP FROM BELOW. ( FROM RUSSIA. THE ROOTS CONTAIN THE RUBBER. 
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EARLY NINETEENTH - CENTURY 
PICTURES ON EXHIBITION. 


A PORTRAIT OF DAME IRENE VANBRUGH. 
BY SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. (1860-1927). 


‘“‘AN OFFICER OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY.”’ 
BY JOHN FERNELEY (1781-1860). 


“THE PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW.” 


BY MATHIAS ROBINSON (EXHIBITED 1856-1884), 
(A pair with extreme right.) 


An interesting collection of small landscapes and figure subjects of the English school 
is now on exhibition at the Nicholson Gallery, St. James's Place, and we here repro- 
duce eight as representative of the whole. Solomon J. Solomon's portrait of Dame 
Irene Vanbrugh in the ‘nineties attracted a lot of attention on the opening day. 
“The Itinerant Potter "’ was considered by Francis Wheatley to be one of his best 
works, and engravings of this picture are even more valuable than individual prints 
of the ‘* London Cries” series. Theatrical portraits were the speciality of R. W. Buss, 


“THE ITINERANT POTTER.”’ 
BY FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. (1747-1801). 


“A LONDON FRUITSELLER.” 
BY WILLIAM MULREADY (1786-1863). 


“BELINDA ON THE BEACH.” 
BY ROBERT WILLIAM BUSS (1804-1875). 


“THE TATTERSALL FAMILY IN THEIR BOX AT COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA HOUSE." 
BY CHARLES HAYTER (EXHIBITED 1786-1832). 


“THE PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW.” 


BY MATHIAS ROBINSON (EXHIBITED 1856-1884). 
(A pair with extreme left.) 


and it is more than probable that “ Belinda on the Beach" is a study of some young 
actress of the period. John Ferneley is one of the best-known sporting painters 
of the English School, and Mathias Robinson was a frequent and popular exhibitor 
in the years 1856-84. The creator of ‘ The Tattersall Family in Their Box at Covent 
Garden Opera House" was Charles Hayter. On the extreme left is Mrs. James Tattersall 
and on the right a Mr. Taylor, in whose house this picture was drawn by the artist. 
William Mulready’s ‘“‘ A London Fruitseller " shows the dome of St. Paul's in the background. 
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On the roads and tracks of a world 

at war you find the products of the 

Rootes Group—Humber and Hillman 

Cars, Commer and Karrier Commercial 

Vehicles. When peace returns you 

will meet them again, enriched by 
this experience. 


| RUDTES GROUP WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., LEITH 
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GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
































— like this famous regiment is an honoured name, 
intensely loyal to tradition. Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur has that quality of mellowness 
and flavour which only age can induce, a quality 
that has given distinction to this fine old whisky 
for so long. 


MACDONALD -& MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries: 
Glen Moray-Gienlivet, Morayshire 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


A' (The Queen's Own) Hussars 
Raised independently and regimented under Col. the Hon. John Berkeley in 
1685 as-the Princess Anne of Denmark's Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 
it was ordered to adopt the title Queen’s Own Dragoons. Made Light 
Dragoons in 1818 and became Hussars in 1861. 








Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless @B 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living f X\ 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed. | 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice .... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 








Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
17 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of " 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John By Appoint 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. Ppe — 
H.M. King George VI. . 


@ RED CROSS 


it 
AT CHRISTIE'S 
The above Fund is being raised on behalf of the War Organisation » 
of The British Red Cross Society and The Order of St. John of , 
Jerusalem, registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Maximum Prices: per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern ireland only 














7 he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 








“Well begun... 


You couldn’t have a kinder baby soap 
than Wright’s . . . Yet that fragrant ‘coal 
tar’ lather is one of the best skin germi- 
cides known. So begin as you mean to 
goon . .. let Wright’s safeguard the 
nursery bath and discourage stray germs 
and infections all through the day. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


| TABLET — | COUPON. 








H | Itcertainly isa 
probiem ! 
a WITH A FAMILY OF OVER 
6,300 
CHILDREN TO PROVIDE FOR 


Our problems are many, 

but nearly all of them 

can be solved with 
YOUR HELP 


GIFTS (however small) 
GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WALES 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 
Bankers: Barclays, Ltd. 


























Straight sailing An officer can buy his entire 
outfit under one roof. Thus, witha little more effort 
than it requires to have his measurements taken, he can 
rest content that everything —the uniform itself, the 
underclothes and all necessary accessories — will be put 
together for him faithfully and completely. It is scarcely 
necessary to resort to higher mathematics to show that 
a large amount of both time and worry is saved by 


making use of this service. 


Serge Reefer and Trousers from £9 10 0 


Greatcoat from £12 0 0 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Telephone: Regent 6789 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


Concentration 


You cannot do your 
best or be at your 
best if you are con- 
tinually nagged by 
your nerves. Con- 
centration is a great 
strain on the system, and often results 
in headaches or neuralgia or strained 
nerves or restless sleep followed by 
that taut, pent-up feeling, 





Relaxation 


To be really fit 
for to-morrow’s 
work you must 
relax when you 
get home. But 
you cannot relax 
if you are pinned 
down by pain or too tired to sleep. 
Take two ‘ Genasprin’ tablets at bed- 
time and make sure of deep, refreshing 
sleep. You’ll be anew man to-morrow. 





Genasprin 


> 
‘ ao 





kills pain quickty - Line: 


*‘Genasprin’ is absolutely pure U 
and safe. It cannot harm the 
heart or digestion. There is no 
substitute for ‘Genasprin’. Getsome from 
your chemist today. 7d., 1/sd., 2/3d. 


The word ‘GENASPRIN’ is the registered trade mark of 
Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

















Fast THINGS 











MAZDA Lighting En- 
gineersare busy helping 
to win the war and 
their work has 
revealed new 
developments and 
improvements in the 

science of lighting. These 
discoveries will lead to 
notable advances in domestic 
lighting which will be made 
available to the public when 
the “‘ cease fire ’’ sounds. 


Use 


LAMPS 


They Stay Bright A 


Longer 
@ od 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. itd, 
Crowr House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 
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BADGE OF THE RED CROSS 
& ST. JOHN WAR ORGANISATION 
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NURSING 
DISTRICT OR BADGE CADET'S 
COUNTY PROFICIENCY 
SERGEANT-MAJOR BADGE 


RESERVE 
SISTER 


DETACHMENT 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S 
IMPERIAL MILITARY 
NURSING SERVICE 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S (RESERVE TERRITORIAL 
IMPERIAL MILITARY A 
NURSING SERVICE 









ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


THER RATINGS) 


RMY 
NURSING SERVICE 


(COXWAIN'S BADGE) 








IMMOBILE 
MOBILE BADGE BADGE 


ST. ANDREW'S 
AMBULANCE SSOCIATION 





THE 
WOMEN'S LEGION 





G 


NAVY, ARMY AND 
AIR FORCE INSTITUTES 





peers PRINCESS MARY'S runietOMeN’s 
AF. IR CORPS 
TRAINING CORPS = NURSING SERVICE 


AIR TRAINING CORPS 


CAP BADGE 


DUNLOP TYRES - 4 vitat Fa 
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